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values, and partially because the testing technique does not yet provide
the means of relating the verbal responses to the underlying internal
states or to overt conduct itself.
Although the interview and other case-study techniques are time-con*
sumirig, although they are as yet quite unstandardized as to method, and
though there is only mild consensus as to what data should be accumu-
lated by such means, nevertheless these nonquantitative methods are
useful in getting at the basic matter of the relation of traits and sub-
jective states to overt behavior. (See Chapter XL) One promising pro-
cedure is to try to link the findings from tests, inventories, and question-
naires to the facts uncovered by the interview and from biographical and
autobiographical materials. The intensive investigation of Murray et d*
.(1938), though designed principally for research purposes, points the way
to the use of a combination of quantitative and qualitative methods in
dealing with college students. This elaborate study furnishes the most
nearly complete body of evidence at hand that a marked proportion of
our college students do carry "a heavy load of crippling anxiety," a strong
sense of inadequacy, and severe feelings of guilt and dejection.
But the chief usefulness of the interview method has been in dealing
with the more divergent student. We are still in need of simpler and less
elaborate devices for assisting the great bulk of students who are not ex-
treme deviants but who do suffer from mild and often temporary per-
^sonal problems.
PERSONNEL WORK FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS
In the face of the increasing volume of students which followed 1920,
American colleges and universities began to develop various adminis-
trative devices and special personnel to deal with the new problems of
selection, guidance, and adjustment of students. At the outset there was
little or no co-ordinated planning. But, as exigencies arose, provision was
made for the extension of health .and medical services, especially into the
field of mental hygiene; the psychologists contributed intelligence tests
as aids in the selection of students, more attention was given to advisory
work, new methods of handling moral discipline inside and outside the
classroom came into being, and increasing recognition was given to the
importance of extracurricular activities. These services often overlapped
each other, and not infrequently they operated at cross purposes. Contra-
dictory conceptions and practices were particularly evident in matters
of discipline and punishment with reference to the social and emotional
problems of the students as these related to matters both inside and out-
side the classroorn. For years tradition-bound presidents and deans failed
to realize that the increase in enrollments had altered the nature of college
life and that social psychology and psychiatry had genuine contributions
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